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Hints on Grape Culture—XXVII. 


WE next present some additional remarks 
on lengthening the arms, disbudding, &c. 
The illustration on p. 74 is on too small a 
scale for a detailed explanation, and we 
have therefore prepared one much larger. 
The object aimed at is to lengthen the arm 
and secure a stout spur at the point of 
elongation. We have already explained 
how this spur may be formed from the base 
bud. We propose, however, to describe 
another mode of doing this, by which the 
arm is lengthened and the spur formed at 
one operation, thus gaining something in 
point of time ; besides, the arm will present 
a neater appearance. 

On the newly formed arms, and, indeed, 
on all vigorous young wood, two or more 
shoots will usually proceed from the same 
bud. Two such shoots are very common, 
and three nearly as much so; indeed, we 
have sometimes seen as many as five start- 
ing from the same bud, the central one 
being large, and the others quite small. 
These surplus shoots are to be disbudded, 
or rubbed off, retaining only the one which 
is strongest, and that is generally the middle 
one. Where only two shoots start from the 
same bud, they are usually about the same 
size, and there is but little choice as to 
which shall be retained. The disbudding 


should be done as soon as the young shoots 
have fairly broken from the bud, or as soon 
as they can be well distinguished, and be- 
fore the leaves have expanded. The pro- 
cess consists simply in pressing them aside 
with the thumb or finger, when they will 
usually snap off. It is not advisable, how- 
ever, to remove these shoots until the vine- 
yard has been dressed and the vines tied to 
the wires, lest some accident should destroy 
some of those which remain. A vineyard 
should be dressed before the vines begin to 
break; but as this is not always done, it is 
better to defer the disbudding till it has 
been done. The disbudding should not be 
omitted, though the shoots should have 
grown a foot long. The surplus shoots are 
useless for any practical purpose, interfere 
with the proper training of the vine, and 
waste its energies to no purpose. When 
left till they are several inches long, more 
care is necessary in their removal than when 
they are small. It should be made an ob- 
ject, therefore, to remove them as early as 
possible. 

We will now explain how we take advan- 
tage of these adventitious buds to lengthen 
the arm. Fig. 1, here given, is the end of 
the arm which it is proposed to lengthen. 
It answers to the first o in the figure on p. 
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74, There are three shoots, a, }, ¢, proceed- 
ing from the bud, the central one, b, being 
the largest. The shoot a is rubbed out; 0} 


Fic. 1, 


is retained to form the upright shoot for the 
spur; and ¢ is trained out nearly horizon- 
tally to form the continuation of the arm. 
The shoot 0 is to be stopped when it reaches 
the third wire. The shoot c, though not 
the strongest at the start, will soon, from 
its position, lead the sap, and become 
stouter than 0; and the result will be con- 
siderably enhanced when 3 is stopped. The 
shoot ¢, toward the end of the season, is 
gradually bent down to the lower wire, and 
tied there. At the same time, a string 
must be tied firmly around the arm on each 
side of the shoot }, so as to have the arm 
as straight and neat as possible. About 
the first of June, or when the shoots are 
about a foot long, the end of the old wood 
must be cut off at the dotted line d. This 
should be neatly done with a sharp knife. 
The cut should be at an angle of about 45 
degrees, and on the upper side should come 
close up to the shoot c. Unless carefully 
done, there is danger of cutting this shoot 
entirely off. This pruning should not be 
neglected; and if not done early, as it 
should be, it must be done late. The re- 
sult of cutting off the old stump thus close 
and early will be, that the new growth of c 
will gradually push over the end, and give 
the arm the appearance of having all been 
made at one time. There will be a small 
swelling at this point, which in a year or 
two will hardly be seen. This swelling or 
protuberance, slight as it is, will somewhat 
retard the flow of the sap at this point, to 
the decided advantage of the vine. 

Fig. 2 shows the appearance of the arm 
as pruned the following year, only a part 
of the spur being shown. a@ is the spur 
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formed from the shoot din Fig.1. ¢, ¢, ¢, 
are base buds, 0 is the continuation of the 
arm formed from the shoot cin Fig.1. d 
is the little stump or scar left by cutting 
close up to the shoot ¢ in Fig.1. This scar 
will gradually disappear, its disappearance 
being hastened by nicely paring it away 
with a sharp knife while the vine is grow- 
ing. Taking a vigorous vine, we can, even 
at the end of the first year, show the con- 
tinuation of the arm with scarcely a vestige 
of a scar; but this requires frequent and 
skillful applications of the knife, 

We lave now described a very neat and 
certain mode of lengthening the arm and 
forming the spur, We can rely with much 
certainty upon at least two shoots proceed- 
ing from the bud at the end of the half- 
formed arm; when this is not the case, it 
may be taken for granted that the vine is 
not in strong condition. If, however, one 
shoot only should appear, we must either 
go back to the next bud, or proceed in the 


usual way, and form the spur from the base 
bud, or the one immediately above it. 
Other modes of forming arms will be de- 
scribed hereafter, but none so good for the 
vineyard as that already noticed. 

-A word or two may be added in regard 


to the removal of the tendrils. These do 
not abstract materially from the strength 
of the vine, and no particular stress need 
be laid upon their removal; still, we prefer 
to have them off, and advise their removal 
when the labor can be afforded at the time. 
They give support to the vine, it is true; 
but tying is nevertheless indispensable to 


secure the shoots in their proper places. 
As a general thing, more time is consumed 
in cutting away the hardened tendrils at 
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the winter pruning, than is required to re- 
move them when young and green. 
Something, too, may be said about tying 
up. The young shoots of the vine are very 
tender and easily broken. The beauty, as 
well as value of any good mode of training, 
depends much upon the integrity of its 
parts. If any portion be lost, its beauty is 
marred and its value sé much impaired. 
Tying up the young shoots of the vine, 
therefore, becomes a matter of much im- 
portance, and should not be neglected. 
Where the vineyard is well sheltered from 
strong winds, the labor of tying up will be 
considerably lessened, The tying should 
begin when the shoots are from six to ten 
inches long. An expert hand will go over 
a good many vines ina day. In the trellis 
formerly described, the wires are about fif- 
teen inches apart. In this case, the first 
tying will be done by placing a loop under 
a leaf-stalk, and securing the other end of 
the string to the wire. At the second tying, 
this string may be cut, and used for tying 
the shoot to the wire. No other tying will 
ordinarily be needed till the shoot reaches 
the next wire. The two middle shoots, or 
“safety valves,” may be tied together as they 
grow, so as to take up as little room as possi- 
ble. They should be carried up on the back of 
the trellis, where they will be but little in the 
way. This is the principal tying to be done 
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in the vineyard, after it is established. A 
little experience will teach one to do it rap- 
idly and well. The outside rows should 
be tied first, as they are most exposed to the 
wind. The shoots should not be tied tight 
to the wire: a little play often saves dam- 
age to the leaves in a heavy wind. The 
only troublesome part of the tying is the 
first, when the loop is directed to be used. 
If we should wait until the shoots had grown 
fifteen inches, and could be tied at once to 
the wire, we might lose some of them from 
heavy rains or winds. As the first tying is 
important, it saves some labor to run quite 
a small wire about six inches above the 
bottom one. The young shoots can then 
be tied at once to the wire, and more se- 
curely than by the loop. It is only neces- 
sary to place the small wire between the 
first and second, and third and fourth wires. 
A good substitute for the small wire may 
be found in strong twine tarred and sanded. 
It is cheap, and will last for a number of 
years. The material used for tying should 
be soft and pliable. The best thing, but 
not always the cheapest, is bass, which 
should be soaked in water before being 
used. Young willow twigs, marlin, cotton 
twine, &c., are all good, and each one may 
select that which he can get cheapest. 

We shall probably, in our next, take up 
another system of training. 
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HOMES. 


BY GRO. E, WOODWARD, ARCHITECT AND CIVIL ENGINEER, 87 PARK ROW, ¥. Y. 


Ts design is intended to cover, at a low 
cost, as much comfort and convenience as a 
moderate sized family would require, and to 
place the same, as much as possible, on one 
floor. The cellar or basement kitchen is dis- 
pensed with, and only enough cellar room 
provided to meet the wants of those who 
occupy suburban places of 3 to 10 acres. 
Where large quantities of vegetables are stored, 
or cellar room is required for farm purposes, 
we think it better to build cellars separate 
from the residence, believing it to be more 


healthy and desirable. For the preservation 
of meats, milk, etc., in warm weather, a re- 
frigerator, or, better still, an ice closet, can be 
taken off one end of the laundry. This can 
be supplied with ice through an outside door, 
and is infinitely better and more convenient 
than a cellar or spring house. 

The kitchen has no fire-place, but is pro- 
vided with a ventilator in the chimney near 
the ceiling. The cooking is done by a stove, 
which, if properly contrived, is one of the best 
of ventilators, and preferred by many for all 
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Fic, 19.—Elevation. 


LAUNDRY 
12X16 


KITCHEN - 
12x14. Se 


al DINING ROOM 
14X15 


LIBRARY WALL. 
9x10. 


VERANDAH 


Fic, 20,—First Floor. 


CHAMBER 
14x15. 


Fi. 21.—Second Floor. 













kitchen purposes. A range can be placed in 
the chimney if desirable, or a fire-place, if it 
should be considered indispensable. A door 
under the stairway separates the front and 























Fie, 22,—Plan. 







rear hall, and disconnects the kitchen apart- 
ments from the rest of the house. All doors 
opening into the rear hall should be hung 
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CARRIACE ROOM 


1G X 20 


Fig. 24.—Plan. 





fault. 
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with the new spiral spring butt, the best door- 
spring that has come under our notice. It 
is entirely concealed, and works without a 
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The closets in dining-room are finished to 
give an interior appearance of a bay window. 
The dining-room and parlor, and the two bed- 
rooms over, are intended to be heated by an 
Etna heater placed in the chimney, thus 
warming four rooms at pleasure by one fire. 
A small stove in the library will keep that 
comfortable, or the whole house may be 
heated by any of the approved modes of heat- 
ing by hot air, water, or steam. 

The second floor gives four bed-rooms, and 
might be so enlarged as to convert the large 
closet at the end of the hall into a bath-room. 

We prefer to leave all changes to the taste 
or wants of the reader; for us to put on 
extras now would defeat our purpose, which 
is to show how good and perfect a house may 
be made for a stated sum; not one that we 
think the building might be erected for, but 
one for which we are prepared to actually 
construct it in any average locality within 60 
miles of New York. It is an easy matter to 
double the expense of such a building by 
adopting an expensive manner of construc- 
tion, claborate finish, and extensive plumbing 
and heating appliances. All this will come 











Fie. 23.—Elevation. 






in its place, and be shown in future designs, 
as we advance in thescale of prices. The cost of 
a building erected after this design, well finish- 
ed, would be $3,000. This does not presuppose, 
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however, that a novice can execute the work, 
for this price; the chances are that his ignor- 
ance of the value of building materials, labor, 
and the best manner of working both to the 
best advantage, will cost 50 per cent. more 
money. Fig. 23 shows a design for a cottage 
stable, giving accommodations for a horse and 
cow, two carriages, one or two wagons, and 
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two tons of hay. The main building is so 
proportioned, that three more stalls may be 
added, and it may then become the wing ofa 
larger building, to be used for carriage room 
and other purposes. For those who keep 
but one horse and cow, this design affords 
abundant room, and it can be erected in these 
high-priced times for $350. 


GRIMES’S GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


BY A. G. HANFORD, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Mepivm size, roundish, flattened. Skin 
thin, of a golden yellow, with splashes of 
thin russet, and fine dots of darker russet. 
Very uniform in size. Flesh yellowish white, 
fine grained, tender, crisp, juicy. Flavor 


GRIMES'S GOLDEN 


mild, agreeable, sub-acid. In use from 
January to March. 

Tree is very hardy, a fine, handsome 
grower, both in the nursery and orchard; 
an annual bearer, and very productive. It 
originated on the farm of Thomas Grimes, 
Broom Co., Va., and was introduced into 
Ohio by Samuel Wood & Son, of Jefferson 


Co., towhom we are indebted for the oppor- 


tunity of thoroughly testing the quality of 
the fruit. 

The original tree, when it died three or 
four years ago, was about sixty years old. 
No apple with which we have become"re- 


PIPPIN, 


cently acquainted has pleased us more than 
this, and we believe it deserving of extended 
trial. 


[We are obliged to you for the outline and 
description of Grimes’s Golden Pippin. We 
should very much like to see specimens of 
the fruit when the season arrives.—Eb. ] 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


BEE-HIVE. 


HY J. W. B., INDIANAPOLIS, 


Mr. Eprron:—Agreeably to request, I 
herewith send a diagram and description of 
hive known here as the Butterfly Bee-hive. 

The bottom board, D, is 15 inches wide, 
and 22 inches long, the bottom end resting on 
the ground, the back end supported by legs 
nailed to the edge of the bottom board. 

The home of the bee, A, is 12 inches square 
on the inside, 13 inches high on the short side, 
and contains 2,000 inches; the proper size for 
any part of the country. The front, a, is 12 
inches wide, and is nailed between the sides, 
and cut half an inch short to form entrance 
for the bees. 


BUTTERFLY BEE-HIVE. 


The sides, }, are 13 inches wide, and cut 
beveling at the bottom, to rest on bottom 
board, nailed to edges of front, a. 


The back, ¢, is 14 inches wide, and 15 
inches long, the bottom end running below 
the edge of bottom board, to hold the hive in 
its place. It is nailed on the edges of the 
sides. For convenience, there may bea glass, 
8 by 10, placed in the back, covered by a door 
of any form to suit the fancy of the builder. 
I make mine of tin, and pass a wire through 
the top. edge to form a hinge, and hang it by 
driving a small staple across the wire at each 
end, and fasten the bottom with a small but- 
ton. 

The top board, d, is rabbeted around the 
edge on the top, (as shown in the diagram,) 
to prevent the water running into the hive. 

The outside cap, B, is made as per diagram, 
the top projecting to form roof for the hive. 

The surplus honey box, (C, is made in one 
or two parts, the one in diagram being in one 
box, holding, when well filled, 25 pounds of 
honey, the communication between it and the 
hive being through slots, 1 by 8 inches, cut 
diagonally through top board, d, and bottom 
of honey box. ¢ is a glass placed in the honey 
box to ascertain when it is ready to take 
away, which may be done as often as it is 
filled. 

As I have already transgressed on your 
time and space, (if you see fit to give this a 
place in your publication,) I will leave the 
Butterfly to the inspection of your many 
readers, hoping some one will give it a trial, 
and report his success. If it is agreeable, I 
will give you some remarks on the manage- 
ment of the hive, at some other time. 


[We are much obliged to you for the dia- 
gram. There are some features about it with 
which we are much pleased. We hope some 
of our readers will make a Butterfly Hive, 
and give it a fair trial. We shall be very 
glad to have your remarks on the manage- 
ment of the hive.—Eb.] 
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LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT, No. XXIX.—ORNAMENTAL ROADS. 


BY GEO, B, WOODWARD, CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER, 87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Tue principles of rgad making on private 
estates in this country are but little under- 
stood, and there are not enough fine examples 
of first-class roads to make men ambitious of 
excelling in this respect. The progress of 
improvement, however, is very apparent, and 
a better class of ornamental roads is being 
demanded. The worst feature has been the 
bad locations that have been made, oftentimes 
spoiling that which an accomplished land- 
scape artist would have made a really fine 
thing. A proper location of an ornamental 
road adds to it, we may say, all of its. char- 
acter and importance, and it may be made in 
inexperienced hands a very tame and mean- 
ingless affair. To locate and make a road 
that shall fulfil only a useful purpose is one 
thing; to so locate it that it shall comply 
with all the requisites sought for in orna- 
mental grounds, is quite another matter. 
Whatever there is of consequence should be 
made the most of, and by the most graceful 
and easy lines of curvature should destroy 
the thought that any thing of the kind was 


intended. The entrance, the perspective view 
of dwelling, the easy grade, the drainage, con- 
struction, planting, etc., are only thoroughly 
considered by those of extensive practice. It 
deserves a careful study, and should be 
executed by skillful hands. Its construction 
is in a great degree mechanical; the location 
is ani artistical matter ; a simple, easy pastime, 
apparently, in the hands of a finished expert, 
executed rapidly, exactly, and handsomely, 
but the result of years of practice, and the 
solution of many intricate problems. 

The construction of ornamental roads is a 
matter we wish more particularly to consider 
in this article. Where the proper materials 
for road metal can not be had, or where ex- 
pense is to be avoided, the earth road must 
be adopted. To make this is an easy mat- 
ter, thorough drainage, wherever necessary, 
should be most carefully done. The bed of 
the road should have a crowning of about 
4 inches, in a width of 16 feet, or 4 inch to a 
foot, both ways from sides, as shown in 
fig. 1. The sods at the edge should be kept 


Fig. 1.—Eartu Roan. 


low; not over 1} inches high, except in such 
cases as where surface drainage crosses the 
road, and is liable to wash earth on to the 
lawn. The grade line in the direction of the 
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road should be kept as regular as possible, 
and avoid undulating. On the surface of the 
road, gravel, coal ashes, oyster shells, or 
similar materials, may be placed to good 
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Fic, 2.—GRAVEL AND Stone Roan. 


advantage, and will make good roads through 


all the dry seasons. The making of an earth 
road similar to this is in all cases necessary 
where the road bed is to be stoned, except 
that it is taken out to a greater depth. Some 


writers, and many practitioners, recommend 
making stone roads of from two to three feet 
deep, deeming it of much importance to keep 
below the influence of frost; but this has 
been shown, by the best authorities on road 
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making, to be a complete fallacy, a waste of 
labor and money, unnecessary in practice, 
however good it may be in theory. The 
most common mode of making a stone road 
is after the following manner, shown in fig. 
2. Stones of unequal size are laid in, or 
usually thrown in, to a depth varying accord- 
ing to the builder’s notion, generally one foot 
and over, and covered with 4 to 6 inches of 
gravel. The chief objection to it is, that it 
requires a larger amount of excavation; if 
the stones are not carefully hand-packed and 
rolled, they are liable to work out on the sur- 
face; heavy loads, as coal, hay, manure, etc., 
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will cut them up, and weeds will grow thickly 
and rapidly. In a park, on properly con- 
structed roads in constant use by light carri- 
ages, these objections would have no weight. 
Still, by a greater expenditure of labor in 
keeping them in order, such roads, when well 
made, answer a very good purpose; but as 
an investment they are not so good as other 
kinds that do not require so much care. The 
first cost is less than broken stone roads. 
They should not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, exceed 10 inches of thickness of 
stone and gravel. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the manner of construct- 
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Fie, 3--TrLtrorp Roap. 


ing the Telford road, a valuable and well- 
tested plan, good in all localities where stone 
can be had, and admits of a softer and in- 
ferior quality of stone being used in the pave- 
ment. Telford approved of a level cross 
grade instead of a convex surface. Hughes, 
a later author, declares the convex line 
to be the best, which it undoubtedly is. 
This road is made by first setting a 
rough pavement of stone, as shown in fig. 


3. The projections of the upper part 
are broken off with a hammer, and the in- 
terstices are packed with stone chips or spawls. 
On this pavement is placed two layers of 
road metal, and the whole is covered with 
gravel or some other good binding material. 
The whole thickness for an ornamental road 
need not be over 10 to 12 inches. 

Fig. 4 shows the manner of making the 
McAdam road. This consists entirely of road 


Fie. 4.—McApam Roap. 


metal; that is, stone broken to a cubical form 
of 24 inches, and put on in three layers, each 
of which is worked together by carriage 
wheels, and the final surface made smooth by 
constant use. It becomes in time a solid, 
compact, impenetrable body, the stone unit- 


ing by its own angles, aided by the dust 
ground from them by constant use. This 
class of road-making is not adapted for private 
estates, in consequence of the time and use 
required to make the surface smooth; and 
the fine dust is objectionable. It is the man- 


Fie. 5.—Baytpon Roap, 


ner in which materials are combined that 
characterizes the different classes of broken 
Stone roads, not the fact that the use of 
broken stone is alone peculiar to the McAdam 


plan. To call all roads macadamized that are 
composed of a regular size of fractured stone 
would not be fair to the inventor, as he ex- 
plicitly states, under oath, the manner in 
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which his system of road-making is performed. 
The use of broken stone in road-making dates 
back many generations. The great roads of 
China and Sweden are examples. 

Fig. 5 is a cross section of what is known 
as the Bayldon system, and is, we think, the 
most superior manner known of constructing 
either public highways or private ornamental 
roads. It consists of a layer of road metal 6 
inches in thickness placed on in one solid 
body, thoroughly rolled, and covered with 
about 14 inches of blending material, good 
gravel being the best. We have, however, in 
an extensive practice, built these roads with 
a layer of road metal of 4 to 5 inches thick, 
and with just gravel enough to finish the sur- 
face even, one of which, after five years of 
constant use, does not appear to have failed 
in the slightest particular. It has through 
all seasons presented a hard, smooth, hand- 
some surface. This system of road-making 
requires the least quantity of excavation, and 
can be made ready for use at once. Its con- 
struction is the simplest of all modes, and its 
durability and efficiency have stood a test of 
80 years. 

The prevailing impression is, that the stone 
and gravel road, fig. 2, is the cheapest to con- 
struct; a very doubtful matter, we think. 
compared with the Bayldon plan. One thing 
is certain, however, that to keep the stone 
and gravel road in polished order, in private 


estates, requires at least four times the care ; 
and if a little is saved in first cost, it is soon 


balanced by additional expense. Where 
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economy in building a good road is to be con- 
sidered, the stone might be broken at leisure 
intervals through the winter, and by those 
unfitted by age or misfortune from doing the 
work of able-bodied men. Thestone is broken 
with a steel hammer weighing about 14 lbs., 
see figure 6. The stone breaker sits at his 
work, and soon becomes very expert. Some 
use long-handled hammers, and stand up, 
but can not accomplish so much. 

Where it becomes necessary to form gut- 
ters, we think it best to do so with quarried 
or fractured stone put together in the usual 
manner of making a pavement. See fig. 7. 


The advantage is, that the gravel may be 
raked in a thin layer on the gutter, (which is 
always unsightly,) and the ragged edges of 
the stone will hold it, and prevent its being 
washed. Cobble stone gutters answer a good 
purpose, but can not be so easily concealed. 

The most economical of all modes of locat- 
ing and building roads, or of doing any other 
class of work to which one has not been 
specially fitted or educated to practice, is to 
obtain the services of those most competent 
and reliable, pay them the price which skill- 
ful men always command, require them to do 
their work well, and the result will invariably 
be satisfactory. It is cheaper to pay some 
one to save money for you, than to find out, 
after you have done your own work, that you 
might have had a very much better thing for 
several hundred dollars less. 
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LEON LE CLERC PEAR. 


BY 
Tere has been of late considerable in- 
quiry in regard to winter pears, The sup- 
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posed as well as real difficulties of keeping 
them during the winter has had the effect 
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of turning attention from them, and they 
have consequently been grown by compara- 
tively few, and a stil] smaller number have 
successfully ripened them. This is not in- 
tended for an article on the keeping of 
pears, but it will not be out of place to 
repeat a statement we made a number of 
years ago, that winter pears may be kept 
in a good cellar, with almost as little trouble 
as apples. Some of the pears sent us by 
Ellwanger & Barry are still sound on the 
13th of June, and this without any extraor- 
dinary means having been taken to pre- 
serve them. We have takeh advantage of 
the fine specimens sent us by Ellwanger & 
Barry to make portraits of many of them, 
which we shall from time to time lay before 
our readers, with the hope of making win- 
ter pears better known than they have 
heretofore been, It must be understood, 
however, that late winter pears, such as 
we have at preseut, are most of them de- 
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ficient in that melting lusciousness which 
gives such a zest to our best summer and 
autumn pears. While some are good eating 
pears, others are only good cooking pears; 
but even a good cooking-pear is somewhat 
of a luxury in the month of March. 

The example now presented is Leon le 
Clere (de Laval,) which must not be con- 
founded with Van Mons’ Leon le OClere, 
which is quite a different pear. We give a 
section as well as perspective view. 

Size, large. Form, obovate, inclining to 
obtuse pyriform. Skin, dull yellow, with 
russety spots. Stalk, nearly two inches 
long, stout, curved, and’swollen at the point 
of insertion. Calyz, large, with long, nar- 
row segments, in astuall basin. Seeds, very 
large. Flesh, white, somewhat crisp, juicy, 
and a little astringent. Quality, good for 
the kitchen. In use till May, when well 
kept. 


9+ @ + _____ 


PLANT HOUSES.—II. 


THE COLD GRAPERY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In a former article we promised to pur- 
sue the subject of glass houses for plants; 
and we now purpose taking it up, and con- 
tinuing it with some degree of regularity. 
There has been no period in our history 
when so many glass houses were built as at 


present. It would be safe to say that the 
proportion is a hundredfold greater now 
than ever before. This is not owing toa 
general increase of wealth, but to a really 
substantial growth of taste for rural life and 
its solid comforts. The taste for rural im- 
provements and rural enjoyment has in- 
creased wonderfully within the past’ few 
years, and that good old Saxon word com- 
Jort is getting to have a meaning among us, 
This growth of taste is not confined to the 
wealthy, but pervades all classes of society, 
and is one of the happiest signs of the 
times. One of its most pleasing manifesta- 
tions is the desire for plant houses now so 
prevalent. Those who can not afford one 


in the garden will have one in the parlor in 
the form of a Wardian Case. We hope to 
be able to say and do something to direct 
and gratify this taste. 

We shall first give our attention to the 
construction of plant houses, which we have 
made a study for many years, and, as we 
think, introduced some substantial improve- 
ments. The old-fashioned and still common 
sash roof is so entirely without merit that 
it may be passed by in silence. The fixed, 
continuous roof is the only one that should 
be used on any permanent house with pre- 
tentions above a shed, except, it may be, a 
house erected on leased ground, and in- 
tended to be taken down and removed; 
and we should make use of a fixed roof 
even in such a case as that. The fixed roof 
is the cheapest and most durable, and in- 
comparably the most beautiful. The par- 
ticular merits of the style that we have 
adopted will be seen hereafter. 
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The illustration here given is that of a 
cold grapery which we erected in the win- 
ter of 1861-2. It is now in successful op- 
eration, It is located on the banks of the 
Hudson, near Sing Sing, and occupies an 
elevated site. Fig. 1 is a perspective view. 
Fig. 2 is the ground plan. The house is 83 
feet long and 22 feet wide, The foundation 
is a hollow brick wall three feet deep, about 
one foot being above the surfaee. The side 
sashes are three feet and three inches high. 
The roof is a continuous fixed roof, with 
ventilators along the ridge. The sash over 

, the door at each end is hung at the bottom 
as a ventilator, and, except in very hot 
weather, will give all the ventilation needed 
in connection with the side ventilators. 
When these are not used, the top ventila- 
tors can be brought into play, or both can 
be used at the same time, according to the 
fancy of the gardener who may have charge 
of the house. All the wood work about 
the house is light, strength being attained 
by the peculiar manner in which it is put 
together. The rafters are only 2 by 6 in- 
ches. The purlins are 1 by 3 inches; there 
are two on each side of the house, The 
studs or uprights are 2 by 4 inches. The 
roof is curvilinear, and by no means sharp, 
the angle being 84 degrees. The whole in- 
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terior of the house is filled in to the depth 
of three feet with a good compost, in which 
muck figures largely. The walls being 
three feet deep, and laid on flat blue stone, 
there is but little chance of the roots of the 
vines getting to the outside; and it was 
not intended that they should. 

It will be seen that the timbers in this 
house are all very light, yet the house is 
very much stronger than the average of 
graperies, and will last in good condition 
ten times as long as the old-fashioned sash 
house. The house is quite plain, having 
nothing in the way of ornament except a 
plain scroll over the ridge and a finial at 
the peak; yet the outline and proportion 
are such that the architectural effect is 
pleasing to a high degree. The reader can 
form some opinion of this from the perspec- 
tive view. It is a house that will arrest 
the attention of the passer-by, and afford 
its owner a large degree of gratification. 
It belongs to Henry Young, Esq., who has 
one of the most commanding sites on the 
Hudson River. 

In subsequent articles we shall give other 
examples of this style of building, this be- 
ing only one of many either completed or 
in-process of completion. 


to 


THE LIBRARY.—IV. 


BY 8S. L. B., BROOKDALE FARM, MAINE, 


Ir rains to day; but rainnever fell “upon 
the just and unjust” when it was more wel- 
come than now. With the exception of a 
slight shower, we have had no rain for nearly 
three weeks, and now all are ready to enjoy 
the blessing. It gives a day of leisure to the 
tired workmen, and I love to see them enjoy 
it; nor do I quarrel with them because they 
do not find pleasure and recreation in those 
pursuits that afford pleasure to me. Job 
Jenkings may ride to town, and pass the day 


in lounging alternately at the tavern, the® 


store, the post-office, and blacksmith’ sshop, 
at each place entertaining ja new company 


with his stereotyped phrases and ready-made 
stories. I am perfectly willing, but it is a 
sort of enjoyment that I never had the capa- 
city to appreciate. Ralph Angler may take 
his fishing rod and appurtenances, (it is not a 
hard rain, nor cold; but a gentle summer 
rain,) and wander along the forest brook, 
now through mud and mire, to a concealed 
sunken log, a real nook for trout ; now across 
the wet grass in the meadow to intercept a 
sudden turn in the brook; waiting here and 
there to coax a nibble from the coy denizens 
of the pretty stream, with indifferent success, 
and reaching home at last with a fisherman’s 
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luck. There is, to be sure, a bewitching 
pleasure in this—I confess I have a weakness 
for it myself; but as for angling in a rain 
storm, Ralph may catch the trout, and if he 
pleases invite me over to dinner. As for me, 
I spend the day most delightfully in my own 
little library among my few chosen volumes. 
Books are always inviting, and the library 
always cheerful, but never more so than on a 
rainy day in summer, or amid a snow storm 
in winter. When one can sit by an open 
window, and see the flowers grow and the 
grass wave, he can not bear to read of flowers, 
and grass, and trees; he must go out to see 
them, and with his own hand water the 
flower, and admire the perfection of its beauty. 
But when the rain beats against the window 
that enjoyment which nearest approaches it, 
is in remaining within and reading of their 
charms. Sol remain in to-day. I look out 
at the window and across the meadow to the 
wood and hills beyond, and am thankful for 
a quiet home in the country, homely as it is 
in its situation and surroundings. I am 
thankful for friends and the prattle of youth- 
ful lips, and for those books that are “ the joy 
of youth, which delight age, decorate pros- 
perity, shelter and solace us in adversity, 
pass the night with us, go into the country 
with us.” Imay be alone, yet I have friends 
on every hand; Job may tell stories to his 
village neighbors, and Ralph enjoy the com- 
pany of his fishing rod and dog; but see 
what enjoyment is mine? What a troop of 
friends come at my bidding, and minister to 
my happiness! Harris opens to me the won- 
ders of the insect world; Downing talks with 
me of country houses, their architecture and 
beauty; Mr. Mead comes all the way from 
New York to give me a series of lectures on 
grape culture; with Arthur Young I visit 
the vineyards of France—what a delightful 
guide he is; Coleman tells me all about the 
agriculture and domestic economy of Great 
Britain; Mechi instructs me in “How to 
Farm Profitably,” leaving for the time his Tip- 
tree Hall estate, and condescending to be my 
guest; Emerson brings into my room the 
trees of the forest, and dwells with peculiar 
delight upon their uses and beauty; while 
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Langstroth instructs me in bee keeping, 
French in Drainage, and with a company of 
savans I explore the natural history of our 
country from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
Am I in a mood for poetry? Milton, Shak- 
speare, and Byron come at my bidding; for 
history, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley; for bi- 
ography, Irving pictures the career of Wash- 
ington, and other fruitful authors tell me of 
Webster, Clay, Greene, Randolph, and the 
fathers of our republic! Who could ask for 
more illustrious friends, or for better company 
on a rainy day ? 

[had been telling you something about the 
classification of books, and began this morn- 
ing with the intention of giving you some 
miscellaneous hints in regard to their uses 
and the care which they should receive, de- 
signing to finish my talk with this number; 
but, unfortunately, I have sadly digressed ; 
so I must claim your indulgence, hoping that 
Mr. Mead will allow me a little space in a 
future number, if I promise it shall be the 
last. 

Of course it is not for me to say what kind 
of books you must have; every one chooses 
to make a selection for himself. I have tastes 
peculiar to myself, and can purchase such 
books as suit me; another would not thank 
me to make a selection for him. There are, 
of course, standard works in the various de- 
partments of knowledge which every one will 
need, and when these are obtained the details 
can be filled up to suit the owner. Hundreds 
of volumes could be heaped together, and if it 
wanted the twenty or thirty standard works— 
the corner-stones of human knowledge—it 
would be injustice to call it a library. Ob- 
tain these, and fill up the deficiencies at your 
leisure. 

Your books are arranged upon their shelves. 
Ican not say with another author, that ‘books 
should be covered as soon as bought,” for I 
think it altogether unnecessary in a private 
collection, as they certainly look much better 
without; but they should be numbered, and” 
whatever system of arrangement you adopt, 
each volume should have its place, and be re- 
turned to it when it is not in use. I fancya 
book-plate, with the name of the owner and a 
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motto, with a blank for the number of the 
book, and if you like, the year it was added 
to your collection. You remember Wash- 
ington’s motto—rxITUs acta Propat—“ the 
end justifies the deed ;” and D'Israeli, in his 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” gives the follow- 
ing as afree translation of the book-plate of 
an old Venetian and a lover of books. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful : 


“ Golden volumes, richest treasures ! 
Objects of delicious pleasures! 
You, my eyes rejoicing please ! 
You, my hands in rapture seize! 
Generous wits and musing sages, 
Lights who beamed through many ages, 
Left to their conscience leave their story, 
And dared to trust you with their glory ; 
And now their hope of fame achieved, 
Dear volumes! you have not deceived!” 


I love to think of that old English Bishop, 
Richard de Bury, who, in the age of Edward 
III.—as early as the year 1341, and amid the 
first great struggle of the English mind for 
intellectual and spiritual freedom—formed the 
first private library in England, by purchas- 
ing thirty or forty volumes of the Abbott of 
St. Albans, paying therefor fifty pounds 
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weight of silver. This, says the entertaining 
author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” was an 
honorable tribute paid to literature in an age 
not literary. He was so enamored of his 
large collection, that he wrote a treatise to 
show his love of books, calling it ‘* Puriosi- 
BLON,” the elegant edition of which, issued by 
Mr. Munsell, of Albany, is among my choicest 
volumes. His example is most commendable. 
How many country residents there are who 
have libraries many times larger than that of 
the good bishop, and yet do not think of 
them with one half his love. My friends, 
give your books the best room in your houses, 
and a choice place in your hearts ; then, after 
you have been gathered to your fathers, they 
will remain a perpetual monument of your 
enjoyments, tastes, and habits of life. 


[We too are thankful for the rain, not 
only because nature was famishing for it, but 
because it has made you chatty, and secured 
us another addition to the Library. You 
seem so happy there, that we refrain from 
disturbing you, however, and will some time 
try to tempt you out with Ralph for a throw 
at the trout.—Eb.] 


_ So? - 


REMARKS ON NEW AND RARE FERNS, 


BY DANIEL BARKER, 


Polypoditim attenuata. —Fronds simple, 
linear, coriaceous, of a dark green color, 
from 10 to 14 inches long. Rhizome creep- 
ing, and rather fleshy. Sori large, of a dark 
brown color. A very beautiful fern from 
Australia. A temperature rather above that 
of the greenhouse when the fronds are young 
will be of much benefit to it. 

Soil, very rough peat, leaf mould, broken 
pots, and charcoal about the size of walnuts, 
with a good free drainage. Care must be 
taken that this fern never suffers from want 
. OF water. This is one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful ferns for Wardian cases. 

Hymenolepis spicata.—Fronds linear, 
lanceolate, coriaceous, and glaucous, from 
six to ten inches long, ofa fine dark green 
color. From the Malay Archipelago. 


It requires to be grown in a moist, warm 
atmosphere, varying from 60° to 75°. Soil, 
a rough mixture of peat, leaf mould, charcoal, 
and broken pots, with plenty of drainage. A 
very beautiful and rare fern. 

Campyloneuron rigidum.—Fronds simple 
or pinnate, coriaceous, smooth, from ten to 
twenty inches long. Rhizome creeping, from 
which the fronds arise immediately after each 
other. A very handsome fern from central 
America, requiring the temperature of the 
hot-house. 

Lepicystis sepultum.—Fronds lanceolate, 
pinnatifid, from six to ten inches long. It 
requires a very rough soil to grow in, com- 
posed of large pieces of peat, broken pots, 
and charcoal, with plenty of drainage, with 
frequent syringing. A native of tropical 


























America. The scales covering the fronds of 
this genus are most beautiful objects for the 
microscope. 

Anapeltis venosa.—A most beautiful fern 
from tropical America, 
two to six inches long. 

Anapeltis vacciniifolia.—A most elegant 
fern from Brazil. The veins are ofa dark 
olive green, contrasting beautifully with the 
light green fronds. 

Phymatodes lanceolata.—(Syn. Poly podium 
lanceolatum. ) 
South Africa. It should be grown in a warm, 
damp atmosphere, and placed where it can 
ramble over old pieces of wood or rough pieces 
of soft rock, where it will form a very beauti- 
ful object. 


Frond simple, from 


A most interesting fern from 


Pleopeltis percussa.—Fronds from six to 
ten inches long. This elegant fern is from 
tropical America, and is one of the most 
graceful and lovely in cultivation. 


Nerrodium lanceolatum.—Fronds simple, 
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Dear Ep. Ilort.,—The May number of 
the Horricutturist has come to hand, and 
in glancing over its contents I perceive 
that ‘‘ Novice” has filed some exceptions to 
an article of ours in a former number. 
Prof. Wood says, that roots terminate in 
what he calls spongioles. These are very 
small cul de sacs, similar to the lacteals of 
This 
is the medium through which passes nearly 
all nourishment of plants. 


the prima via of the animal system. 


The process by 
which this takes place is called endosmasis, 
because it passes directly through the tissue. 
This tissue has the assimilative power to 
select the particular elements, after being 
eliminated from the soil, as Novice says, 
required by each individual plant. These 
spongicles perform, indeed, a very important 
function, and, as stated in the March num- 
ber, much of the improvement in the stock 
depends upon this. It is curious to observe 
that one set of these spongioles, side by 
Juty, 1863. 





Action of Light on Roots, Etc. 


LIGHT 


BY P. G. BERTOLET, OLEY, PENN. 
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lanceolate, from six to twenty inches long, of 
a beautiful bright green color. A noble fern, 
a native of the West Indies. It requires a 
mixture of peat, leaf mould, and small pieces 
of charcoal, with plenty of drainage. Rare. 
Phlebodium dictyocallis,—Fronds pinnate, 
from one to three feet long. 
warm, damp atmosphere. 


It requires a 
Soil, rough peat, 
rotten wood, charcoal, and plenty of large 
broken crocks, 

Phymatodes succata,— Fronds pinnatifid 
and pendulous, with long stripes from two 
to four feet long. A native of Java; and 
one of the most noble of ferns. The grace- 
ful and pendalous fronds are most magnifi- 
cent. Culture same as Phlebodium. 


[We are obliged to Mr. Barker for these 
remarks on ferns. They are becoming every 
day more popular, not only in collections, but 
for Wardian cases, for which they are ad- 


mirably adapted.—Eb. | 
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ON ROOTS, Ero. 


side, will assimilate the materials for a 
lordly oak, while the other does for a lofty 
pine. 

It is with a view of rendering nourish- 
ment more available that we apply our 
various fertilizers, so that it be eliminated, 
and the more readily assimilated and ab- 
sorbed. Silica is to some extent rendered 
soluble by alkalies, and thus rendered more 
available to plants. It is in part for this 
that alkalies are found so beneficial; the 
fruit becomes glossier and the field greener. 

(We never meant to convey the idea that 
any elements were eliminated in the spon- 
gioles of roots by light, ete., certainly not; 
but if we had used the term assimilate, 
which we did in the hurry of the moment 
omit, we presume all would have been satis- 
factory. We owe an apology for this to 
your readers, and will endeavor to do better 
next time.) 

Novice advocates orchard plowing. 
14 


His 
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recommendation would have been more 
satisfactory if he had also described the 
character and nature of his soil, The in- 
discriminate plowing of orchards might 
prove as disastrous as did Dr. Briar’s reme- 
dy to his blacksmith patient. It seems that 
he had two patients afflicted with fever and 
ague, the one a tailor, the other a black- 
smith. Dr. B. recommended the tailor to 
eat Sauer Kraut ad libitum. He got well. 
Encouraged by this, he gave the same ad- 
vice to the blacksmith. But he died. Note 
in Dr. B.’s memorandum book: “ Sauer 
Kraut will cure the tailor of fever and 
ague, but kills the blacksmith.” Plowing 
may answer in some localities, but will not 
do for this. 

The surface of this section of country is 
beautifully undulating, and the soil is of a 
deep limestone clay, largely intermixed with 
calcareous, siliceous, and argillaceous ma- 
terial, thereby rendering it light and dry, 
and when once properly prepared for plant- 
ing fruit trees, needs little subsequent plow- 
ing; in fact, plowing will do infinitely more 
hurt than good, according to our observa- 
tion and experience. 

In regard to the subject of light, we can 
only add, that solar light, as well as svlar 
heat, exerts very important offices in the 
vegetable economy. Perhaps more so in 
the leafy portion than in the rootlets, yet 
none the less important. It matters not 
whether this light exerts its influence direct- 
ly or indirectly; through the opaque cover- 
ings of the soil, or through the green leaves. 
Its effects are there, and must be, or 
Novice’s potatoes would be non est, and 
nothing to say about afterwards. It is solar 
light that changes some of the assimilated 
material into chlorophyll, giving the beau- 
tiful verdure to vegetation, generally, as 
well as the variety of tints of the petals of 
the flowers; the colors of flowers are but 
modified chlorophyll. 

Light affects the whole organization of 
the plant; the roots can nut be excepted. 
The great life-givers are the imponderables, 
electricity, light, and heat. 

In order that. the spongioles of the roots 
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should be acted upon by the rays of the 
sun, it would appear that the superficial 
coverings of soil were no entire exclusion. 
On the contrary, light need not necessarily 
be as broad as daylight, to produce effect. 
Of course, it will be modified. Photo- 
graphic plates, rendered impressible to light 
and placed in the darkest cellar, will yet 
receive the impressions of objects; hence 
there must be light, besides electricity, solar 
or terrestrial heat, capable of producing the 
effect. Nature uses subdued shades of light, 
as well as bright rays, for the accomplish- 
ment of her many works. 

There are as many shades or varieties of 
intensity of light as there are degrees of 
temperature; and if so faint and subdued 
as even to be entirely obscure to our physi- 
cal senses, it is no proof that it is not potent 
and sufficient for the purposes it was de- 
signed for by the Creator. 

We have noticed some singular effects of 
light in the animal economy. A tadpole 
would always remain one, were it not for 
the effect of light upon his system. Yet I 
have seen this animal quarried out of a 
solid limestone rock, where it was imbedded 
in a cavity very little larger than its body 
alive! and from appearance a good-look- 
ing frog, who had arrived at his seniority 
ages ago, with eyes, but defective loco- 
motion. The head of this animal was at 
least six feet from the surface, in the solid 
rock, and no ingress whatever. The mois- 
ture which percolated through this dense 
mass was sufficient to support its life, and 
light and warmth enough reached it for its 
development. Similar instances are recorded 
where this occurred even in the red sand- 
stone. 

These may be regarded as tough stories 
by some, yet they are nevertheless true, 
and go to show that light will produce 
effect even beyond the mere superficial sur- 
face. 

Even the moonbeams, weak as they may 
appear, exert some influence on the growth 
of plants, as shown in a very able article in 
the HorriovuLturRIst some years ago. 

We regret that we can not follow this 
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very interesting subject in all its ramifi- 
cations any further for want of time at 
present. 


[Novice has here an admirable opening 


Wett, Mr. Editor, what do you think of 
the Concord grape? During the last six 
months it has been spoken so highly of 
that I can not help, with your permission, 
saying a word about it too; but all that is 
said is always the same, that the Concord 
is a good grape. I would like to hear, how- 
ever, for what it is good. Some advise to 
plant it rather than any other kind for vine- 
yard culture. That, I think, is a big mis- 
take, and, unhappily, a good many will 
follow it. I will try, then, as well as I can, 
to show whether the Concord is good for 
vineyard culture. 

Let us see. The Concord, in its way, is 
a very big grower ; (too big for me; I like 
fruit better than wood and leaves.) It is 
very healthy ; (as healthy as any wild vine; 
it is pretty near wild itself); rather large 
fruit, large berries, with fine bloom, and 
gets ripe soon enough to have its fruit in 
season every year; but I would like to know 
what we can do with such big fruit. For my- 
self, I do not want any, and a good many 
are like me. The skin is thin, with 3 or 4 
drops of thoroughly sweet juice, with that 
strong, wild taste that you call here foxy; 
and very big, thick, acid pulp. If you do 
not spit it out quick from your mouth, it 
would be as good for you to eat as any kind 
of green one, and very likely would make 
you sick. If we could melt that pulp, and 
change it into Delaware juice, I would be 
the first to say huzza for the Concord. I 
could name more than fifty persons around 
here whom I have asked what they thought 
of the Concord grape, and they have all an- 
swered me, “It is said the Concord is a 
good grape, but do you like it?” No! but 
it sells well in the market. Mark that, Mr. 


The Concord Grape. 
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for an investigation. The subject is light, 
but there is danger of being lost in the 
dark. Will Novice respond? Mr. Bertolet 
has invested the subject with much interest. 
—Ep.] 


Editor; they say it is good because it sells 
well in the market; but they do not like it. 
Now, why does it sell well in the market? 
Because it is not known yet, and the peo- 
ple believe that the wind blowing so strong 
from the west is the right wind; but ina 
couple of years, when the best grapes of the 
world will be known, it will rot on the 
market. 

Let us look at its productiveness com- 
pared with the Delaware. The Concord 
growing so much wood, prevents us from 
planting more than 888 in one acre in 
planting them at 7 feet by 7 feet apart. If 
it is planted thicker, in a very short time 
the roots become mixed together, (I think 
every body knows that if the top is grow- 
ing big, the roots grow accorditgly in a 
good many kinds of plants), and the vines 
would not last very long. Now, we will 
suppose that every Concord vine will bear 
10 lbs.; that would make 8880 Ibs. to the 
acre. We will suppose they are sold at 10 
to 15 cents per pound; we will say 12 
cents; that would give $1065 60. For that 
you must sell all the crop. If you do not 
sell it all, what will you do with what you 
do not sell? I do not think you can make 
wine with it with profit; and what kind of 
wine would it be? 

New, we will see what we can do with 
the Delaware grape. The Delaware is a 
good grower, (not a big grower, like the 
Concord,) healthy. The fruit is not so big 
as the Concord, but every thing is good in 
it. The skin is rather thin; there is plenty 
of a fine, sweet flavored juice, with very 
little pulp. It ripens its fruit in the first 
part of September. Not being so big a 
grower, we can put in one acre, at 4 by 6. 
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feet, or 5 by 5 feet, 1742 vines. I would 
prefer 4 by 6, for any kind of training ex- 
cept the bow system, where 5 by 5 would 
be better, or Thomery, where you have to 
plant them at 24 feet. If the Concord will 
bear 10 pounds each vine, the Delaware, I 
am sure, will bear 7 pounds, which would 
make 12,194 pounds in one acre. At less 
than 15 cents per pound, for the present, it 
is fore profitable to make wine withit. 12 
pounds of fruit will give one gallon of juice, 
and it will be a long while yet before the 
Delaware wine will be sold at less than $4 
per gallon; but we will put it at the same 
price as good Concords, 12 cents per pound. 
That would make $1,463 28; and if you do 
not sell it all, you can make good wine with 
it without sugar or any thing else. I think 
it is very easy to see whether the Concord 
is the best grape of the world, as I have 
seen it called in one number of a Concord 
newspaper, called, I think, Rural American, 
edited by T. B. Minor. I would plant the 
Concord where the Delaware would not 
grow at all. 

Will you let me tell you, Mr. Editor, and 
I will have done, what I think makes so 
many people speak so favorably of the Con- 
cord. You know as well as I that a good 
many nurserymen try to grow grape vines 
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just as they grow currants; they cut a piece 
of wood, put it in the ground, and let it be. 
It must grow that way. Concord, Hartford 
Prolific, Isabella, Catawba, etc., grow very 
well that way, and they have a great many of 
them, and they do all that can be done to 
sell them. The Delaware does not grow that 
way; to make good plants with it it wants 
a green-house and good management. It 
is for that they do not like it; they can not 
grow it right; they have no time to do it; 
and they say the Delaware is good for 
nothing, because we can not make it grow 
like our currants. That should make some- 
body laugh. 

[The above, from a Frenchman, with a 
nice taste for good grapes, criticizes the 
Concord very fairly. So far as quality 
is concerned, it must be admitted that the 
Concord has no claims to be considered a 
first-rate grape. It is its hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, and large size that make it 
popular. There is no delicacy about it. A 
time will come when the greater portion of 
grape consumers will have acquired a dis- 
criminating taste, and then quality will be 
paramount even in a market fruit. But at 
present it is not so. We have never seen 


“aman who could eat the Concord after the 


Delaware without making a wry face.—Ep. ] 
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THE PEACH-TREE BORER. 


BY ROYCE, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Havine successfully fought this depredator 
during twelve years past, I take pleasure in 
putting the facts before your readers, The 
time most desirable to operate on the borer 
being early spring, renders it now opportune 
to describe the mode, which is as follows, 
viz. : 

With a garden trowel, old dull knife, or 
other convenient tool, dig a shallow circular 
trench, about three inches wide, and deep as 
the borer works, close around the naked 
crown of your tree. Fill this trench with 
small pieces of quick (fresh burned, unslacked) 
me. Pour boiling hot water on the lime, 


enough to slake it hastily, and immediately 
cover over the lime with earth about an inch 


deep, to retain the heat. Soon after, pour 
against the tree, at the crown, enough boiling 
water to make the lime into a plastic paste, 
and proceed to paste this hot lime around the 
crown as high up as the borer is wont to 
attack the tree, and your job is done for 
twelve months, if done very early in spring. 
The heat of boiling water poured on the 
trunk of a good-sized tree, just at the surface 
of the cold earth, is insufficient to kill all the 
borers and nits, unless in great volume, or 
the tree be wrapped in some suitable heat- 
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retaining application, like a wool blanket, and 
water kept flowing some time. And though 
it should destroy all grubs and nits, it affords 
no security after the temperature has re- 
turned to the natural standard; but the 
caustic properties of lime repel the depositors 
of nits, as well as destroy all beneath it, and 
prevent the ravages of these pests from 
spring to spring, though not longer, as the 
rains and atmospheric influences gradually 
render lime inert. A pint of good lime and 
a quart of hot water are sufficient to preserve 
a tree for a year. 

Where lime is not attainable, and good 
hard wood ashes are to be had, I presume 
they would be found efficient, if aided by 
some heat-retaining application, and water 
used more freely to keep up the heat until it 
has time to strike into the albumen. Quite 
adhesive earth or clay may make an adhesive 
paste with wood ashes, and the ashes would 
doubtless repel the borer family as long as 
retained in contact with the bark of the tree. 
A peck of unleached ashes would not be out 
of place, annually, around the crown of a 
peach tree of considerable size, as that tree 
consumes potash largely in its wood, fruit, 
and foliage, and so exhausts the alkalies in 
the thin, sandy soils, that but one orchard 
can flourish on the same soil, while the most 
extravagant growth of wood and yield of fruit 









MR. VAN 


Ir was our good fortune, during the latter 
part of May, to visit the plant houses of C. _ 
Van Vorst, Esq., of Jersey City. It was 
just at the happy moment when the Azaleas 
were in bloom, and the whole house was 
aglow with their brilliant flowers. It was a 
sight to waken the enthusiasm of the most 
indifferent. We have never elsewhere seen 
so many fine Azaleas under one roof, not 
even at our public exhibitions, where the 
stimulus of competition is supposed to bring 
out the best. This praise is intended to 
apply not only to the beauty and variety of 





Mr. Van Vorst’s Azaleas. 
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is seen to be perpetual on soil abounding in 
very alkaline earth. Growing in soil largely 
composed of fuller’s earth, on the banks of 
York River, Va., at Bigler’s Mills, I measured 
the trunk of a peach tree which measured 
thirty-eight feet in circumference at two 
feet above the earth, from which the yield o 
good peaches is twenty-five to fifty bushels 
annually. The spray of this tree was forty- 
nine feet across, in the spring of 1860, and 
the branches were sound throughout. I am 
strongly impressed that a supply of potash 
equal to the demand of the peach tree would 
banish “ yellows,” and with the borer kept at 
bay, we would again find the peach tree as 
hardy, prolific, and thrifty as of yore, 

[We thank you for this most interesting 
article on the borer. It came to our hands 
too late to be of much use for the destruction 
of the borer this spring. We hope it will be 
read and carefully stored up, for it seems to 
contain a valuable remedy for the destruction 
of this pest. It is a remedy readily procured 
and easily applied. We suggest that the 
trunk of the tree be plastered a couple of 
feet high; for we have known the borer to 
enter above a good remedy when applied only 
a few inches above the surface ; but this only 
occasionally. Their favorite point of attack is 
at or near the surface, and when routed here, 
they generally beat a retreat.—Ep.] 


AZALEAS. 


the kinds embraced in Mr. Van Vorst’s 
collection, but also to the skillful manner in 
which his gardener, Mr. Fleming, has grown 
them. From habit, or natural taste, we are 
apt to divide our admiration pretty equally 
between the intrinsic beauty of a plant, and 
the skill with which it has been treated. A 
well-grown plant always gives rise to pleas- 
urable emotions, whether it be in bloom or 
not. 

Tt has been thought by some that the 
amount of pinching required to give Azaleas 
a low, round-headed form, would destroy the 
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bloom; but the immense mass of bloom on 
Mr. Van Vorst’s plants quite disproves this. 
To insure the bloom, it is only requisite that 
the pinching be done at the right time. Mr. 
Fleming has mostly given the round-headed 
form to his plants. Some, however, have 
the pyramidal form, and a few are grown as 
standards, as it is technically called; but 
whatever the shape, the plants were all in 
the best possible health, which they seemed 
to enjoy like happy children; for a flower- 
smile peeped out at every leaf. We would 
— to Mr. Fleming that he grow some of 
his Azaleas in the form of a column, say a 
couple of feet in diameter. We have grown 
them so four and five high, and found 
them effective. One of the best for the pur- 
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pose that we have tried is old Smithii; but 
among the newer kinds will be found some 
equally good. The. color should be dark, 
white being the least effective in this style. 

While at Mr. Van Vorst’s we made a 
descriptive list of a couple of dozen of the 
newest and best of his Azaleas, which we 
shall soon give the reader, in connection with 
an article on growing the Azalea. Mr. Van 
Vorst has other fine and rare plants besides 
his large collection of Azaleas, as well as the 
best collection of Orchids in the country, of 
which we shall say something hereafter. 
Our present purpose was only to notice his 
splendid show of Azaleas, a laughing, joyous 
group, that we shall never forget. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Conrrisutors anv Orners.—Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodi- 
cals, Remittances, Packages by Express, Advertisements, &c., should be directed 


to Meav & Woopwarp, Editors and Proprietors, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Ex- 


changes should be addressed to “Tue Horticutturist.” 


—_—_—__~+e2——__ 


Mr. Carpenter’s Grapes.—In the account 
of Mr. Carpenter’s seedling grapes on p. 191, 
it does not appear to which of them his ac- 
count relates. It is to the Lydia. It is an 
oversight of our own that the name was not 
given. It may be added here, that Mr. Car- 
penter named this grape Lydia, after Mr. 
Kelley’s tirst wife. 


Mr. Jupp’s Strawserry SHow.—The ex- 
hibition of Strawberries took place at the 
office of the Agricultwrist, on the 18th and 
19th, (just as our last form is going to press.) 
It was feared that the severe drought would 
materially detract from the interest of the 
exhibition, but such was not the case, though 
it prevented some from exhibiting, and thus 
curtailed its “proportions,” though not its 
“fairness.” In one respect at least the show 


was remarkable:* it; contained the largest 
berries we have ever seen. Mr. Boyden ex- 
hibited a seedling of mammoth proportions ; 
it might appropriately be called the Jersey 
Mammoth. There was also a piant of it. 
From the plant and the fruit we make the 
following deductions: it quite equals the Wil- 
son in productiveness ; it is nearly three times 
the size; and is superior to it in quality. 
There were also several other seedlings, some 
of very good quality. The Triomphe de 
Gand was shown in larger quantities than © 
any other variety ; some samples were very 
beautiful. The quality was better than last 
year. Of Hovey, there was only one dish: 
and of McAvoy’s Superior and of Longworth’s 
Prolific there were two dishes. One dish 
marked McAvoy was the Extra Red. There 
were several dishes of the Austin, and one of 











Russell's Prolific. The latter is of large size 
and good quality. There was also exhibited 
a new berry named the Union, large and 
handsome, and of fair quality. The Wilson 
was shown in quantity. The berries in one 
dish for competition were about two-thirds 
Triomphe de Gand. It was of course ruled 
out. Mr. Judd may very well call this the 
big Strawberry show. The arrangements 
were good, and the whole affair a very plea- 
sant one. We shall hereafter make some 
comparisons suggested by this exhibition. At 
present we append a list of the awards: 

Best 25 varieties, one quart each, $7, to 
Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y. 

Second, $5, A. 8. Fuller, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Best dish of Market Berries, (2 quarts,) $3, 
to L. M. Pease, N. Y., Farm School, Mount 
Vernon, for Triomphe de Gand. 

Second, $2, to S. R. Trembley, Bergen 
Point, N. J., for the Union. 

Third, to L. M. Pease, for Wilson’s Albany. 

Three largest Berries, weight and size con- 
sidered, $2, to Seth Boyden, Newark, N. J. 

Best New Seedling, not before exhibited, 
$5, to Seth Boyden, Newark, N. J., for his 
unnamed, No. 10. 

Second, $2, to J. W. Faulkner, Stamford, 
Ot. 

Best flavored Strawberry, (1 quart,) $2, to 
A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, unnamed Seedling, 
No. 8. 

Best quart of White Strawberries, $2, to 
to John Drummond, gardener to Mrs. Strong, 
Newtown, L. I., for Bicton Pine. 

Best pint of Empress Eugenie, $1, to E. 
Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Best quart Fillmore, $1, to B. Williams, 
Mount Clair, N. J. 

Best quart of Cutter’s Seedling, $1, to E. 
Marshall, Poughkeepsie. 

Best quart of Triomphe de Gand, $1, to 
F, W. Devoe, Fordham, N. Y. 

Best quart Wilson’s Albany, $1, to L. M. 
Pease, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Best quart of Hooker’s Seedling, $1, to 
Francis Brill, Newark, N. J. 

Best quart Hovey’s Seedling, $1, to E. 
Williams, Mount Clair, N. J. 

Best quart of Jenny Lind, $1, to John 
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Drummond, gardener to Mrs. Strong, New- 
town, L. I. 

Best quart Vicomptesse Hericart de Thury, 
$1, to H. O. Fuller, Godwinville, N. J. 


Lear or THE Detaware.—The leaf re- 
ceived from a “Subscriber” at St. Joseph, Mo., 
is not the Delaware. The Rebecca is right. 
The “smoked paper process” is a very nice 
one for taking impressions. 


Saxton’s Hanp-Boox or Tosacco CuL- 
Ture.—This is a compilation gathered from 
a variety of reliable sources, and presents the 
facts in tobacco culture in a manner to be un- 
derstood. It is illustrated with a number of 
engravings, which add much to its value. It 
may be had of C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, 
New York. 


Kentuoxy Horticutturat Society.—We 
are indebted to the Corresponding Secretary 
for the following list of officers of this society 
for 1863: 

President—Dr. Wm. Auten. Vice Presi- 
dents—Dr. Jos. A. Moors, Ep. D. Hosss, 
Anprew Hoxe. Treasurer—Bens. D. Ken- 
NEDY. Recording Secretary—Onrmssy Hire. 
Corresponding Secretary—Tuomas 8, Ken- 
NEDY. Executive Committee—A. G. Munn, 
Chairman; C. 0. Cary, Wittram Mrx, S. L. 
Garr, H. 8. Duncan, Henry Nanz, J. Sack- 
sTEDER. Fruit Committee—ARruur Perer, 
Chairman; Jacop Jounson, JAMEs Stivers. 
Ex-Presidents—Lawrence Younc, Tuomas 
S. Kennepy, A. G. Munn, and Ormssy Hire, 
ex-officio. 

All communications for the Society should 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, 
No. 413 Main street, Louisville. The Society 
holds weekly exhibitions of fruits and flow- 
ers, at Masonic Temple, every Saturday morn- 
ing, at 10 o'clock. 


Hartrorp County (Conx.) Horricut- 
TURAL Socrery.—We are indebted to Presi- 
dent Dewey for the following list of officers 
of the Hartford County Horticultural Society: 

At the annual meeting on the 4th inst., 
the following officers were elected: D. 8. 
Dewey, Hartford, President; J. S. Butler, 
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Edward Bolles, R. D. Hubbard, of Hart- 
ford, and nineteen others, representing dif- 
ferent sections of the county, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Charles T. Webster, Recording Sec- 
retary; T. K. Brace, Hartford, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; P. D. Stillman, Treasurer ; 
and S. H. Clark, Auditor. 


Fruit in Catirornta.—We make the fol- 
lowing interesting extract from a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Eastman, of California. We 
hope he will continue to follow up our direc- 
tions in grape culture, and send us the first 
two-pound bunch of the Delaware that he 
raises. We agree with the “boys,” and con- 
sider pears cheap when they can be bought 
for the price of a “drink.” The extract is as 
follows : 


“Now I must tell you a little about the 
fruit. I believe you like to hear about it. Of 
grapes I can not say any thing this year, as 
we did not allow them to bear. We got 
them, three years ago, from the East; but 


they were almost dead and dried up when 
they got here, and it took us two years to get 
them to growing well, and the past summer 
we treated them after your directions for 
vines of one year, and the result is, some fine 


wood for the coming season. Of other fruits 
the past summer was one of great abundance ; 
every thing that was large enough to hold up 
an apple, pear, or peach, was loaded to the 
ground. But the Bartlett Pear ‘out did’ 
even itself in early bearing and excellence. 
We had some twenty trees that beat any 
thing I have read of in the books. I must 
tell you about them. In the spring of 1860 
we planted pear seed ; they got large enough 
to bud in September; the next summer, 
1861, they made a fine growth, from five to 
six feet, and as we wanted to have pears 
growing on a certain piece of ground, we 
took them from the nursery and planted 
them at one year from bud, and last summer 
they bore from one to four pears each, and 
they were beauties. I sold this year twenty- 
five dollars worth from one tree four years 
from the bud, on a hawthorn stock; I sold 
them, three for half dollar. You will think 
that a big price ; but the “boys” think, when 
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they can get three Bartlett pears for the 
same money that it costs for “two drinks of 
Lightnin’ Whiskey,” that they are cheap 
enough. 
“Please keep the Horricutrurist coming ; 
and, with my best wishes, Iam yours truly, 
“H, B. Eastman.” 


Tosacco Cutture, etc.—Under this title 
Mr. Judd, of the American Agriculturist, 
has published a pamphlet of 48 pages, con- 
taining three prize essays, and a number of 
others nearly as valuable. This pamphlet is 
the result of premiums offered by Mr. Judd 
for the best practical essays on the Culture 
of Tobacco. In publishing so many of those 
which competed, he has accomplished an im- 
portant point, in the fact that the omissions 
of one essayist are supplied by another, and 
the reader is thus put in possession of some 
important details overlooked in the prize 
essays. The pamphlet is a very valuable 
one for all who are interested in tobacco 
culture. It comprises the experience of some 
well-known tobacco culturists, told in a sim- 
ple, condensed, matter-of-fact way. There 
are a few, and only a few, slips of the pen. 
Mr. Schnieder, for instance, states that the 
“suckers” start first at the bottom and last 
at the top; but a mistake like this can do no 
harm, for the grower’s first experience will 
correct it. At this time, when so many are 
turning their attention to the culture of 
tobacco, the appearance of this volume is 
opportune, and we commend it to attention. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Tenth Report of the Ohio Pomological 
Society, embracing the meetings held at 
Columbus, January, 1861, and meetings of 
the ad interim Committee at Kelley’s Island, 
July, 1860, and Cleveland, June, 1862, with 
a Eulogy on A. H. Ernst, Esq., late Presi- 
dent of the Society, and a Memoir of the 
late Nicholas Longworth, Esq., 1863. — 
Notice hereafter. 

Transactions of the Rhode Island Society 
for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, 
in the year 1862. 


Biographical Memoir of Wm. D. Brinckle, 
















M.D., as read, on invitation, before the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, March 
24, 1863. By E. B. Gardette) M.D.— A 
very appreciative memoir of a modest and 
most excellent man. 

Transactions of the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society for 1861 and 1862.—Notice 
hereafter. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Children’s 
Aid Society. February, 1863.—The opera- 
tions of this Society are carried on with 
vigor and success. It is admirably managed. 
In rescuing children, in many instances, from 
the most degrading forms of idleness and 
vice, reforming their habits, and providing 


Perer B. Mean, Eso.—Dear Sir,—Having 
promised, some time since, to send you some 
“cocoa waste” when I received a fresh sup- 
ply, I have now to ask you for the direction 
to affix to a hogshead, which you will please 
accept, on condition that at the proper time 
you will give those of us interested, the re- 
sults of the experiments you proposed to make 
with it. 

I do not remember whether I explained to 
you how my attention was first arrested by 
it; if not, the narration may be interesting. 
It was while on a visit to Mr. Donald Beaton, 
of Surbiton, England, some two years since. 
This distinguished florist, one of the most 
eminent cross-breeders of England, and the 
most racy of horticultural writers, as his 
weekly contributions to the “Journal of 
Horticulture” of London give agreeable evi- 
dence, was showing me his numerous family 
of seedling geraniums, from among which he 
yearly enriches the collections of bedding 
varieties with novelties in color or habit, 
when I asked him what gave his proving 
beds such a peculiar color, he informed me 
that it was the mulch he used, which was the 
refuse of cocoa-nut fibre, obtained from a 
mat factory in the neighborhood, and that 
for cuttings, etc., it was the best material for 
striking that he had ever used. 
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them with good homes, it is doing a work of 
humanity for which we can not be too grate- 
ful. The man of wealth and the philan- 
thropist should remember the Children's 
Aid Society. 





Grape Culture, Wines and Wine-making, 
with Notes upon Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture. By A. Haraszthy, Commissioner to 
report on the Improvement and Culture of 
the Vine in California. With numerous 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, Franklin Square, 1862. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price, $5.00.—This is mainly a report made 
to the Legislature of California. We shall 
read it carefully, and notice it hereafter. 


Subsequently, in going through the “ ex- 
perimental garden” with him, a superb pri- 
vate garden, whose then proprietor had 
called in Mr. Beaton’s aid in embellishing 
the grounds, and where he had achieved some 
wonderful effects in bedding plants by sundry 
experiments with the various classes adapted 
to that purpose, my attention was attracted 
by the most thrifty and luxuriant growth of 
a “Cedar of Lebanon,” an evergreen, as you 
are aware, of a naturally slow growth; but 
this specimen was so luxuriant, and exhibited 
such an unusual length of annual new wood, 
that I could not but inquire the why and 
wherefore. He stepped to the tree, and 
pushing aside the drooping branches, which 
covered the ground, requested me to look; 
then thrusting his hand in “cocoa waste,” 
revealed a perfect mass of fine white rootlets, 
completely interlacing the whole substance, 
which was some four to six inches in depth. 
Here was a discovery. What a boon for us 
poor parched-up mortals on hungry, sandy 
soils, under our baking suns, to find such a 
mulching material, which contains also 
fertilizing, or at least invigorating qualities. 
I have made sundry experiments with it, but 
I find I am running into too long a note to 
undertake to give you the results now, unless 
I have sufficiently awakened your curiosity 
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in it to induce you to ask forthem. Yours 
very truly, B. C. TowNsEnp. 
Bay Ridge, L. I., June 15th, 1863. 


[Be pleased to accept our sincere thanks 
for the “cocoa waste.” We are more de- 
lighted than we can express to you. We 
shall begin the experiments at once, and you 
and all our readers shall know the results. 
In the handsome present you have sent us 
we can see much good to the cause of horti- 
culture, and we shall be much mistaken if the 
results do not place the whole community 
under obligations to you. The experiments 
that you yourself have made are exceedingly 
interesting, and we feel constrained to beg 
you to send them to us for publication. The 
native vines that you struck, at our sugges- 
tion, are in point. The difference between 
those struck: in the “waste” and those in 
sand is apparent as far as the plants can be 
seen. Those same vines, now in our posses- 
sion, will form our first subjects. But we 
shall have to go all over the subject at another 
time. It may be interesting to our readers 
to know that Mr. Townsend is one of the 
most liberal and accomplished amateurs in 


the country, occupying an enviable position. 
—Ep.| 


Ep. Horticutturist— Dear Sir:—I no- 
tice in the Horricuntvurist for June, that 
you have conferred upon me the rank of 
Major-General of Horticulturists, at the 
same time expressing the wish that you 
could add to it a commission as Major-Gen- 


eral of Volunteers. Did I feel myself 
worthy to accept either of the promotions 
proposed, I would prefer the former to the 
latter, for I consider the position among 
horticulturists indicated by the rank of 
Major-General, as requiring a higher range 
of faculties, and a more ample culture,{than 
any mere military position. The one indi- 
cates a genius for destruction, the other a 
genius for production. And it is far easier 
to destroy than to create. The man who 
informs a people how to make two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew before; 
is a greater benefactor to his country than 
he who taketh a city. I am not worthy of 
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the title proposed, for I am a mere volun- 
teer in horticulture, the same as in war. I 
think also that you are making a bad prece- 
dent, for if you commission every one who 
has the same high appreciation of the Hor- 
TIcULTURIST as myself, you will soon have 
an army of officers and no private soldiers. 
Still, as an amateur, I love horticulture. I 
love it not only because it gives me physi- 
cal pleasure, but because it also brings me 
in eontact with nature, and teaches me a 
thousand lessons of life which I can not 
learn equally well elsewhere. Horticulture 
discloses to us many of the Creator’s Jaws, 
and shows us how God works in the world, 
and teaches us to work as He works. Oh, 
that rulers and statesmen would treat man 
as God treats him, for God treats him as a 
horticulturist treats a plant or atree. When 
a gardener gets a tree, he plants it in the 
ground, and puts a fence around it to keep 
away the browsing cattle, and then lets it 
grow and develop itself according to the 
laws of its being. Occasionally he comes 
along and loosens the soil about its roots, 
and prunes out a rotten branch, or pinches 
in an exuberant shoot, and then lets it 
grow again in the sunlight and the air 
which God has given. In no instance does 
he attempt to make a peach tree bear apples, 
or a pear tree grapes. So God treats man. 
He plants him here in the world, and fences 
him around with law and penalty in order 
to preserve him from his own passions and 
external temptations, and then lets him 
grow and develop himself according to the 
laws of his being. Occasionally He comes 
along with the spade of special providences, 
and digs up the ground around him to let in 
the sunlight and air of truth, or sends the 
winds of adversity to rock him to and fro, 
and strengthen his fibre, but upon the 
whole He lets him grow and develop him- 
self according to the laws of his being. So 
a true statesman treats a nation. He fen- 
ces it around with law to protect it from 
foreign nations and domestic enemies, at 
the same time permitting each individual 
citizen perfect liberty to do as he pleases, 
so long as he does not encroach upon the 















rights of any other citizen, and then lets the 
nation grow and develop itself according to 
the laws of its being. He does not attempt 
to make an agricultural nation out of one 
which is naturally only manufacturing or 
commercial, or vice versa ; on the contrary, 
he leaves commerce, and agriculture, and 
manufactures, and railroads, and canals, to 
grow as the natural fruits and outgrowth 
of the nation, in accordance with the laws 
of its situation and being. The horticul- 
turist does not attempt to create a plant; his 
art consists in removing the bondages which 
confine God’s work, so that the plant may 
develop itself to the highest capacities of its 
nature. Such also, and no more, should be 
the end and aim of the statesman, the 
teacher, and the parent. 

But enough of this. Thanking you for 
your kind notice, and also for that of your 
correspondent, I am, very truly, your un- 
worthy centurion, R. Brinkernorr. 

Augusta, Maine, June 8th, 1863. 


[The little incident related by our Augusta 
correspondent in the June number, touched 
us very sensitively, and instinctively we felt 
that you were a man whom we should de- 
light to honor. The beautiful and sensible 
response now made convinces us that we 
ranked you none too highly. We hope it 
may be our good fortune to make your per- 
sonal acquaintance, for we feel that the 
bonds of a common love of horticulture have 
drawn us together.—Eb.] 


Eps. Horticu.rurist,—I take the liberty 
to send you for inspection a few leaves from 
my Verbenas. Will you be so kind as to 
inform me what ails them, and the remedy 
for it? Some varieties are very much in- 
jured by the disease, while others appear 
to be free from it. I have tried a great 
many experiments on them, but have failed 
to do them much good. 

I am a new beginner in floriculture; I 
built myself a smnall greenhouse two years 
since, and have managed it unaided, (except 
by the Horricurturist and American Agri- 
culturist,) with good success, and a great 
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amount of satisfaction; and, by the way, I 
soon learned a trick in striking cuttings, 
which I believe would be valuable to many 
of your readers. For experiment, in 1861, 
I took an eight-inch flower-pot, and filled 
it two thirds full of good loam; then placed 
on top of this in the center a three-inch 
pot, first closing the hole in the bottom with 
putty. Around this pot filled one and a 
half inches plain bar sand. In this I insert- 
ed cuttings of Rose (the green wood) and 
other tender plants, the lower ends resting 
near the surface of the loam; filled the cen- 
ter pot with water, and placed the whole 
on a bench over the flue of the greenhouse. 
The after care consisted in keeping the 
small pot full of water, and an occasional 
slight sprinkling over the whole. Every 
plant took root, and in a few weeks were ina 
good condition for potting off. I now strike 
nearly all cuttings in that manner, even 
Grapes, from single eyes and green wood. 
They are surer to strike, and require less 
care than any other method I know of. It 
is just the thing for Roses, Pinks, Carna- 
tions, and Fuschias. If you consider this 
of sufficient importance, please to give your 
readers the benefit of it. 
Truly yours, Jonn §. Harris. 
La Crescent, Minn., March 12th, 1863. 


[The disease affecting your Verbenas is 
the rust, which you will find treated of a 
few numbers back.—Your mode of striking 
cuttings is a very good one. It was figured 
in the Horriocutturist several years ago; 
but we can not, at the moment, find the 
cut, or we would repeat it. We used this 
method of striking cuttings fully fifteen 
years ago, with the most satisfactory results. 
It was used somewhat extensively at Iona 
many years since for striking grape cut- 
tings, and with much success. We will 
look up the cut for you, and print it again. 
Many of our new subscribers will be inter- 
ested in it.—Ep.] 


Mr. Eprror:—Is there a good raspberry, 
whose canes are hardy enough to succeed well 
I have tried 


without winter protection ? 
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the Antwerp, Franconia, Fastolff, Brincklé’s 
Orange, Col. Wilder, and of the ever bearing, 
the Belle de Fontenay and Merveille de Quatre 
Soisons. TI am quite fond of raspberries, and 
am willing to give them good cultivation, in- 
cluding thinning, pruning, etc., except cover- 
ing in winter: that I object to—1st, because 
it involves some trouble; 2d, because I can 
not do it without inflicting some injury upon 
the roots or canes. 

Of all these varieties, Fastolff and Fran- 
conia are the least tender, as far as my expe- 
rience goes. Of these, Fastolff is the more 
hardy with me, while a neighbor finds Fran- 
conia more so. I prefer the fruit of the 
Fastolff; so I have rejected every thing else 
except arow of Orange, which are to be tried 
one year more. Fastolff is, after all, only 
half hardy ; but under the protection of a 
tight board fence, with a southeast exposure, 
it does pretty well. Can I do better? Is 
*‘Hornet” hardy? Are any varieties of the 
American Red (Rubus stringosus) really wor- 
thy of cultivation? Are any of the Improved 
(?) Black Caps (Rubus occidentalis) really 
worthy of the praise they have received ? 
Can you give an answer to these questions 
among your “ Correspondence,” and confer a 


favor on me, and no doubt on other lovers of . 


fruits, who, like me, have been misled by the 
opinions of interested parties ? 

I like your model reports of grapes. I 
have some twenty odd varieties of grape vines, 
and will send you a report next fall. The 
lake-shore of Ohio is well adapted to grapes, 
and I have never seen a model report from it. 

There is a great amount of rubbish con- 
nected with the “grape question,’ which 
needs to be cleared away. 

Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


[None of the raspberries you grow are 
hardy, and covering is indispensable to secure 
acrop. Of those you have, Brincklé’s Orange 
is the best. The Purple Cane is hardy, and 
a good raspberry. The Improved Black 
Caps are also very good, and worthy of a 
place in the garden. We advise you to try 
the Purple Cane and Improved Black Cap ; 
but be sure you get them true. The Hornet 
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is not hardy. The Clark Raspberry has prov- 
ed to be quite hardy with us, and is a very 
fine fruit ; one of the best. We shall be glad 
to receive your model report.—Ep. } 


InrormaTion WantTED oN Wine Mak- 
inc.—P. B. Mead, Esq.—From the fact that 
the Grape is now so generally planted, the 
prospect is that wine-making will soon be- 
come of extended and largely increased im- 
portance in our country. 

It is objected to by some to add sugar to 
the must. I think the question of “‘ why and 
wherefore ” that a fermented liquor from the 
juice of the Grape, with the addition of sugar, 
should he condemned as ‘‘no wine,” or, 
as some term it, “ cordial,” ‘stuff not fit to 
drink,” etc., etc., should be fully expounded 
and understood. 

We all know, I presume, that to make 
wine that will keep and improve by age, it is 
absolutely necessary that the juice or must of 
grapes contain a certain per centage of sac- 
charine, to be transformed during fermenta- 
tion into alcohol, whereby the fermented 
juice acquires sufficient strength or body to 
keep in a vinous condition for a series of 
years, and subject to variable temperatures. 

As most, if not all our native grapes, in 
nine years out of ten, are deficient in this 
grape sugar or glucose, simply from the fact 
of not coming to that perfection necessary to 
a full development of this saccharine princi- 
ple, the consequence is, that the must, when 
fermented, has not sufficient body to become 
a sound wine. It will either run into the 
acetous state, or remain a weak and vapid 
sour wine, liable, on a change of temperature, 
to again ferment and become stale and worth- 
less. 

The ‘“ why and wherefore ” that cane sugar 
is unsuitable to be added to the must previous 
to fermentation, so as to bring the juice up to 
the proper standard, to insure a certainty of 
good results in all seasons, is the question 
that I should much wish to have “ ventilated,” 
by yourself, Mr. Editor, or by some of your 
scientific correspondents, through the pages 
of the Hortiovrturist. 

I believe it is the custom with European 
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wine manufacturers, in unfavorable seasons, 
to add to their must a concentrated sirup of 
grapes, glucose, or grape sugar, to give 
strength and body to their wines. 

Apparently there is no difference, so far as 
the saccharine principle is desirable, between 
cane sugar or grape sugar; then why not add 
cane sugar to the must to bring it up to the 
proper standard? about 16° of Baumé, or 
a more simple test is, so that a new laid egg 
will rise in the must, to expose about the size 
of a shilling above the surface. 

It appears to be a mere matter of economy 
that they use the sirup of grapes in Europe, 
instead of.cane sugar, if I am rightly in- 

rmed, 

As you, Mr. Editor, have now given us a 
series of articles on the raising, cultivating, 
training, and pruning the vine, I trust you 
will follow up the good work by giving us all 
the minutiz how to produce a good wine; 
and if you object to the addition of sugar to 
the must, then please do tell us “the reason 
why ?” 

Very respectfully, 
J. B. GARBER. 
Columbia, Pa., April 15, 1863. 


[We know that there are scores of others 
who, like Mr. Garber, want to know why cane 
sugar should not be added to the must of the 
grape. We do purpose following up our 
grape articles with directions for making 
wine, and dislike to say much on the subject 
till we reach it in its proper place. Be 
pleased to have just a little more patience, 
and you shall be fully gratified, so far as we 
can do it. Wine per se is the pure juice of 
the grape; the addition of foreign substances 
makes it something else. The chief objection 
to the use of cane sugar is, that it produces 
injurious intoxicating qualities that wine 
should be free from. It opens the door, too, 
for all manner of adulterations. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that European wine-makers 
add sugar to the must, except in wines made 
for particular markets, which demand some- 
thing strong and intoxicating. They never 
drink such wines themselves. We must have 
grapes that will make good wine, and they 
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must be grown where they will ripen ; other- 
wise we shall, with our Yankee ingenuity 
get to make something out of corn and pota- 
toes, and callit wine. At present something 
is done in that way, but it is called whiskey. 
Cane sugar is not necessary to make wine 
keep. Good wines ripen in one, two, or five 
years, as the case may be, and then keep 
ten, twenty, or more years, according to cir- 
cumstances, when they begin to lose their 
bouquet, and become flat. But we will only 
say further at present, that you should take 
it for granted that it is a mistake to suppose 
that wine can ‘be made from cane sugar, 
which is quite a different thing from grape 
sugar. We are quite willing that our cor- 


respondents should discuss this subject fully 
till we reach it in regular course.—Ep,] 


Mr. Eprror :—Two years ago, when I sub- 
scribed for your magazine, my neighbor, who 
asked me to take it, said, among other induce- 
ments, that I would probably save the cost of 
it every month, and that any time, when I 
was puzzled or in doubt on horticultural 
matters, I would have a right and privilege 
to call on you for advice. Now I frankly 
acknowledge that I have had full value al- 
ready for my money, but I have decided to 
make “the grand hailing sign of distress” to 
you, in the hope that you will relieve a doubt- 
ing brother. 

Three years ago I made a cask of grape 
wine, without sugar, and placed it in my cel- 
lar, and since the Christmas holidays our 
visits to it have been “neither few nor far 
between.” The knowing ones told me that 
it would not keep, and I begin to believe it. 
AsI am desirous to keep it in wood as long 
as I can, I wish you would inform me if it 
will be safe to continue drawing from it. 
Will not exposure to the air cause it to turn? 
Would it do to cover the surface with sweet 
oil? I have never tried that, but perhaps 
others have. Would you advise me to try 
it? or do you know any other plan equally as 
good or better? Again. Last season we had 
such a quantity of currants, which we could 
not sell for more than the cost of picking, that 
I made mine into vinegar; but I am too fast; 
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it is not vinegar yet, and I am doubtful as to 
the time when it will be. Ihave two barrels of 
pure currant juice, very sour, but flat and 
insipid, acting as if it was spoiling. Is there 
any way that I can save it, and make good 
vinegar of it? If you can help me out of this 
dilemma, I shall be glad to “divide it with 
you,” for I confess that Iam at a loss what to 
do with it, and feel that it will be a total loss 
without your assistance. Perhaps some of 
your city vinegar makers would buy it. Do 
let me hear from you soon, One more ques- 
tion. How shall I prevent my winter pears 
from drying up, while attempting to ripen 
them? When I find a mellow one, it is very 
good ; but the largest number are shriveling, 
and can only be saved by stewing in molasses, 
and are good still. 


[Your questions came pretty near ferment- 
ing before being answered; but we have so 
many that it is quite impossible to answer 
all at once. You endanger your wine in 
drawing from it frequently while it remains 
in wood, because of the exposure to air. If 
you can not bottle it, you must be care- 
ful how you draw from it. Wine in wood 
should be kept full. We have never tried 
sweet oil, and must confess that we have 
little faith init. We fear you would only 
be substituting one evil for another; still, 
we should like to hear if any of our read- 
ers have ever used it. The simplest way 
to hasten acetous fermentation in your cur- 
rant wine is to add to it the so-called vinegar 
plant, (mother of vinegar.) Another way is 
to add a little yeast and molasses: but the 
wine will turn sour fast enough by simply 
exposing the barrel to the warm sun with 
the bung loose. 
in keeping pears sound and plump in a dry, 
cool cellar. When you wish to ripen them, 
bring them ‘to a moderately warm room not 
heated by a hot-air furnace. We usually 
place them in a closet where the air is still_— 
Ep. } 


Mr. Eprror,—If not too much trouble, I 
would like a few answers to the following: 
Ist. Could I grow grape eyes in ahot water 


We have found no difficulty . 
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case, the boxes of eyes covered with glass 
tightly, the hot water being led in pipe from 
the house to the shed? 

2d. Could such shed, 10 by 15 feet, be 
heated to 60 deg., during winter, by pipes or 
gutters led around in the house, the hot water 
coming, as before, from the house, or would 
it need a stove, and heat the water in the 
shed? 

3d. Do propagators use bottom heat in 
summer for green shoots of grapes ? 

How long should the shoots be, and how 
nearly mature should they be ? 

4th. Will the common Morello Cherry grow 
readily from pieces of roots, say two inches 
long? 

5th. Is it necessary for grape eyes, rose cut- 
tings, etc., to be put in moss first to callous ? 

6th. Should be pleased to have some arti- 
cles on the varieties of Lilies. The last one 
just gives us an appetite for more. 

Bunker Hiil, Il. W. L. G. 


[ist. You can grow grape eyes very well 
in this way, but the glass must be shaded, or 
the exposure must be to the north.—2d. It 
would be very much better to heat the water 
in the shed, unless the house is very near by ; 
atherwise you would hardly be able to keep 
up the necessary temperature.—3d. We know 
of but one or two who do, and that only for 
a few kinds that do not root readily. The 
shoots may be from two to four inches long, 
and taken while growing; they will conse- 
quently be green and succulent.—4th. Yes.— 
5th. It is not necessary, but may be done 
with advantage.—6th. You shall have more 
articles on the Lily. We are glad to hear 
that you are pleased with the one already 
given.—Ep. } 


The Kitchen Garden.—Referring to arti- 
cle last month, (January,) the catalogue I 
figured on was Thorburn’s, for 1862, and 
so stated in margin. I quoted “ Bridge- 
man,” Young Gardener's Assistant, as au- 
thority for results. Have not seen his 
worthy descendant’s list lately, so do not 
know whether cap fits him or not. 

“ All the seed will not grow.” Of course 
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not. He tells us how much will, or did in 
his day, if it does not now. Quality must 
have deteriorated. No one could wish for 
a less quantity than a five-cent paper, but 
such a modest amount does not figure in 
the list, except for herbs; neither does 
your pint of beans and corn. 

Suburban Gardens.—The caution “ not 
to plant unless willing to pay extra atten- 
tion,” you make apply to every thing, from 
Blackberry to Plum. It referred only to 
from Peach to Plum. According to text, 
Raise only what it is impossible to buy in 
perfection. 1 think every thing stands in 
proper order, Blackberry heading the list. 
Think a moment, Mr. Editor, before you 
depose it. You probably know what it is 
in perfection ; few of the general public do. 
It is not a “ market fruit,” (except for cook- 
ing ;) it is not a table fruit; and can only be 
eaten in its prime at the bush, when it will 
drop (not picked) into the hand. If pitched 
into a basket, and then turned out en a 
dish, it is ruined. 

Think all fruit for the table should be 
placed there in the vessel into which it is 
gathered. There are tasty light baskets, 
that come quite cheap, which, trimmed with 
a few leaves, to my eyes look better than 
gilt china. Grapes will stand carriage bet- 
ter than any thing preceding them. Cher- 
ries spoil in a few hours, Pears can be 
bought in good order; should not think of 
growing them, if less than an acre of ground, 
and then only the early varieties. 

I no not wish to appear to dictate what 
persons should raise. Those who have a 
fancy for any particular culture, will of 
course do right to indulge in it, even to the 
exclusion of every thing else. Such do not 
need my advice, All will not attach the 
same relative value to articles that I do. 
They will of course consult their own taste. 

The remarks were intended for novices, 
in the hope they might enable them to start 
right, and work their gardens to better 
advantage than is usually done. 

When in the callow state, five years ago, 
I started with a general assortment of nur- 
Sery stock, from Apple to Walnut; and 
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vegetables, from Artichoke to Turnip, in- 
cluding Pumpkins and Cow Cabbage. Have 
got it pretty well whittled down now. The 
experience is not pleasant or profitable ; 
and valuable time is wasted. Shall be glad 
if I prevent any from falling into the same 
error. Brooxkiyrn. 


[The catalogue quoted could make but 
little difference, since, in this particular, 
they will all be found to be nearly alike ; 
that is to say, all that give tables of quanti- 
ties. We should like Brooklyn to make out 
a definite list, say fora “small” family of 
ten persons, so that we may see what he 
will give them, and how much, taking 
Bridgeman’s estimates for a guide, and mak- 
ing due allowance for casualties. The ob- 
ject of your fruit list was not so clear to us 
originally as it is now. Viewed in your 
light, the list is well enough. It must be 
admitted, for example, that Blackberries 
can not be bought in perfection in market ; 
and what a difference between a ripe Black- 
berry and the thing you buy in market! 
And so of some other fruits. The novice, 
it is true, runs a little wild at first; but if 
he is an attentive reader he soon gets cured. 
Cow Cabbage, Pumpkins, and “such like,” 
we should certainly keep out of a small 
garden; but a grape vine, Brooklyn—ah! 
that we should put in every garden, if it 
were not more than six feet square; fur 
ripe grapes are almost as diflicult to buy as 
ripe Bluckberries.—Ep. } 


Mr. Eprror:—In the January number of 
the Horticuttunist, for 1862, an article was 
published, over the signature, J. S. Walter, 
stating that he was very much perplexed by 
the conflicting statements and opinions of nur- 
serymen an‘ dealers in regard to what kind 
of grape roots to buy, and asking your opinion 
or advice whether he had better buy pot 
plants with a mass of very small hair-like 
fibres, or plants with large roots of from one 
to three feet long, but said nothing about the 
fibres ; and that it was claimed by the latter 
grower that the small tibres of the first vines 
would rot or_disappear after heing trans- 
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planted. And as it was stated in the re- 
marks that these opinions of ‘ Doctor” No. 
2 were not correct, I thought I would give 
you the result in the growth of the two 
classes of vines ; and, in order to do so, I send 
you some cuttings of the vines purchased of 
“Doctor” No. 2. You will see the size of 
the wood, and the canes were nine feet long; 
while those purchased of “Doctor” No. 1 
were not more than two feet, and small at that. 
Recollect that these cuttings are Delaware, 
the plants one year old, from single eyes. If 
you can beat them in your part of the State, 
I should like to see them; for I never have 
seen the like of them in this part of the coun- 
try before. 

And now for the “very small fibres.” I 
visited Mr. W.’s place in the fall, and he dug 
up one of those pot plants to examine the 
roots ; and behold, the roots were bare, the 
small fibres had disappeared, and Mr. W. ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. 


Yours truly, J. CRAINE, 


Inckport, N. Y., March 11th, 1863. 


Mr. Eprror:—I take this opportunity of 
soliciting a little information or advice. I 
am situated on a bleak, high prairie, my 
western boundary being nearly on the sum- 
mit of the highest hill around here. Right 
on this highest ground, with an eastern de- 
clination, I intend planting a pear orchard ; 
but first I want to raise a good living fence 
on the western side, for a screen and protection 
from the keen, biting winds of winter. Sup- 
posing that young Osage plants are not now 
obtainable, I have procured some Honey Lo- 
cust seed, and also some seed of the Buck- 
thorn, which I have in small boxes mixed 
with sand and buried in the soil, for the 
easier germination in the spring. I have no 
experience with either of these plants. I 
wish to know which you think preferable. 
Will the Honey Locust bear the shears well ? 
Besides these, I have the Gray Willow (year- 
ling,) and Black Walnuts, three years old, 
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both fast growing with me. How will it do 
toset either of those trees in the fence rows 
some four or five feet apart, and then pile in 
with the Honey Locust or the Buckthorn, 
six or eight inches apart? Will the shade of 
the Willow or the Walnuts, which I would 
let grow up heavenward as fast as they 
will, be injurious? Inside of that row, 
which would be my fence and protection, I 
would plant my screen, say four or five feet 
from the outer row or fence. This I would 
have ofevergreens. I can get good, well 
thickened up trees, of the American Arbor 
Vite, very cheap. Would it not be a good 
plant for the purpose? I havea lot of Red 
Cedar on my grounds; also a few Norway 
Spruce, Austrian Pines, White Pines, and 
several other sorts, but not enough of any 
one kind but the Red Cedar ; and if I buy, I 
can get nothing so cheap as the American 
Arbor Vitee. Which is the most vigorous grow- 
ing, the Arbor Vite or the Red Cedar? The 
latter browns badly with me in winter, while 
the former is hurt but little. Now, Mr. Ed- 
itor, I shall esteem it a favor if you give me 
some instruction as to how I can best, under 
these circumstances, procure the desired 
screenage and protection, what trees I had 


_ better use, what distance they should be set, 


etc. Is it best to set the orchard all of stand- 
ards, or of standards and dwarfs mixed, and 
what distance do you think best? I find my 
trees and grape vine are injured a good deal 
from southerly and southwestern winds, in 
the growing season. Would not a screen on 
the south be good, too? Should I use ever- 
greens there, or only deciduous trees? One 
question more, if I have not already given 
you too many. Which is the better early 
grape, the Hartford Prolific or the North 
America? If you will have the kindness to 
reply to these questions in an early number 
of your excellent paper, you will greatly 
oblige. Yours respectfully, 
WiriiaM Fare. 
Libertyville, Lake Co., Iitinois. 





